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CORINTHIAN GRAPE or ZANTE CURRANT 

Sir—In the New England Farmer of Friday 
last, I observe, in an article written by Mr Pome- 
roy on the Corinthian Grape or Zante Currant, 
the following sentence,—* It is doubtful whether 
a single plant of the true Corinthian vine has ever 
been cultivated in the United States.” 

Mr Pomeroy appears to think that this vine has 
been but lately introduced into England, as it was 
not mentioned by Speechly; butas it has been 
known and described by the French horticulturists 
for nearly a hundred years, it could not, I think, 
have been so long neglected by their neighbours. 

It appears by Mr Pomeroy’s account, that 
“ Wheeler,” who travelled in the Levant, (or who 
wrote Travels in the Levant) mentions it as a 
« Shrub,” that “ rises only four or five feet.” I 
apprehend there must be some mistake in Mr 
Wheeler's account of these plants, as I have had 
them growing in my garden for seven years, where 
they have all the characteristics of the true vine, 
and extend themselves, like cther vines, to any 
length you may choose, by cultivation to push them. 
These plants were sent to me by Sir Joszru Banxs 
either in 1819 or 1820, 1 forget which, for the ex- 
press purpose of trying them in our climate in the 
open ground ; and with tho same benovolent view 
that operates on Mr Pomeroy, viz. that our farr2- 
ers might have the means within their reach of 
furnishing their tables with as good plum puddings 
as are eaten in England or any where else ; and 
also of furnishing the English themselves with 
this excellent fruit, should it succeed in our cli- 
mate. I have not Sir Josgra’s letter at hand, or 
[ would quote you his words,—but this is the sub- 
stance of them. 

When I received these plants, they were cut- 
tings of one year old—very feeble and small—and 
as I was fearful of losing them if I put them both 
out of doors, J placed one of them in my peach 
house, where it grew with great rapidity anc 
strength, extending itself in various branches ter 
or twelve feet from the ground every summer, fo1 
the first three or four years. It has shown blos. 
soms ever since 1823, and last year it set its fruit 
very fair; but from some cause which I cannot 
account for, the fruit became mildewed and I lost 
it, 

‘The plant which was put out of doors has not 
advanced so rapidly, nor grown so strong ; it has 

once or twice been injured by frost, but it is now 
a healthy vine, and will, I think, if the season is 
favorable, bear fruit this summer. Last year it set! 
its fruit, like the vine in the house, but it mildew- 
ed also, and I despaired of sucsess. 

As the vine in my peach house could not there 
answer the object for which it was sent to me, and 
as it took up a great deal of room, I removed it 
last fall, and gave it toa nurseryman by the name 
of Hewson, who lives in Roxbury, with a promise 
that if he would cultivate the cuttings from it, (for 
there was more than wood enough on it to make 
an hundred plants) and propagate the fruit to ma- 
turity in the open ground, I would give him twenty 


dollars. This I did, because I thought it of im- | Such are the facts which have led me to such a 
portance to the community, and as I had neither; conclusion. If I bave laid down an erroneous 
time nor ground that I could spare for the purpose, | principle, I wish to have it refuted. I wish that 
and as the Agricultural Society offers no premiums |those who my have tried experiments of the 
that I know of, for such productions, I thought it same nature, would make known the result for the 
a duty I owed to the good intentions, as well as to benefit of others, as an interchange of views and 
the memory of the distinguished character who! opinions relative to practical husbandry, is aot 








sent them to me, to give them every chance which 
circumstances would admit of. Mr Hewson wil! 
doubtless be able to supply cuttings from the 
mother plant next fall, and young plants or rooted | 
cuttings in another year, and if they are found od 
succeed, they can be easily extended. If they will | 
not answer in this, they may still do well in a more 
southern climate. 

Sir Josera Banks appeared to think they would 
sucoeed in this latitude, but I am inclined to think 
that our late frosts in the spring, and early frosts 
in the fall of the year, with the great changes we 
are Jiable to in the summer, will make them very 
uncertain, both in their fructification and maturity. 
But if they can be made to succeed in Pennsylva- 
nia, or Maryland, the citizens of those States, as 
well as some others may derive the benefit from 
them proposed by Sir Josern, and I shall be happy 
to contribute all inmy power to the general object 
by raising rooted cuttings from my vine, and dis- 
tributing them to those who will make it a point, 
and will give their attention to raise them in either 
of those States on a scale sufficiently extended to 
test the fact, whether they can be cultivated with 
such success as to make them an object of com- 
merce, and to serve as a substitute for the import- 
ed article which comes under the name of the 
Zante Currant. 

The size of the bunches of fruit that were form- 
ed on both my vines, correspond perfectly with the | 
Zante currant, and from the known character of 
Sir Josern Banks for correctness as a horticultu- 
rist, I have no doubt they are the “ true Corinthi- 
an Grape, or Zante Currant.” 

A Lover or Pium Puppine. 


CIDER. 

Mr Epiror—It is a prevailing opinion with 
many people, that winter apples, or those which 
will keep latest, generally make the best cider 
for spring and summer use. But from observa 
tion and experience, I am led to believe that such 
an opinion is incorrect. In the fall of 1825 T as- 
sorted my apples at the time they were gathered, 
reserving those that would keep the latest, entire- 
ly by themselves. From these I made a pressing | 
of cider, flattering myself that by proper manage- 
ment, it would be of the best quality. The other 
portion of my apples was made into cider about 
the same time, and managed in the same way.— 
The next spring, that which was made from the 
fall apples, proved to be remarkably fine and 
pleasant, while that made from the winter apples, 
was extremely hard and sour, being fit for nothing 
but ‘o be turned to vinegar, or sent to the distil- 
lery. 

Last fal] I pursued a similar course with my ap- 
ples, and find the result to be nearly the same.— 
That portion which was made exclusively from 
winter apples, is hardly fit for family use, while 
that made from apples in a ripe and mature state, 
is of a very fine and superior quality. 





' 














only desirable, but highly expedient and necessa- 
ry. A FARMER. 

Worcester, May 8, 1827. 

Remarks by the Editor.—The able Essay “ ou 
the Manufacture of Cider,” written by Jesse Buel, 
Esq. of Albany, published in the New England 
Farmer, page 257 of the current volume, will cor- 
roborate the observations of our correspondent 
with regard to the apples for cider. “The char- 
acteristics,” says Judge Buel, “of a good cider 
apple, are a red skin ; yellow and often tough and 
fibrous pulp, astringency, dryness, and ripeness at 
the cider making season. “ When the rind and 
pulp are green, the cider will always be thin. 
weak and colourless; and when these are deeply 
tinged with -yellow, it will, however manufactar- 
ed, or in whatever soil it may have growa, almost 
always possess colour, with either strength or 
richness.”—/(Knight.) The apple, like the grape, 
must attain a state of perfection, or perfect maturi- 
ty, before its juices develope all their excellence ; 
and as many of our best eating apples do not ac- 
quire this maturity till winter or spring, this a/- 
fords « satisfactory reason why winter fruit is sel 
dom or never good cider fruit.” We do not see 
why we should any soonefvexpect good liquor 
from unripe apples than from green grapcs or cur- 
rants. And as the best winter apples do not gen- 
erally ripen till winter or spring, we cannot ex- 
pect good cider from them in autumn. 

Loudon says “in gathering cider apples, care 
should be taken that they be thoroughly ripe be- 
fore they are taken from the tree, otherwise the 
cider will be of a rough harsh taste in spite of all 
the endeavors of the operator. It is observed by 
Crocker, in his tract on The Art of Making and 
Managing Cider, that the most certain indications 
of the ripeness of apples, are the fragrance of 
their smell and their spontaneously dropping from 
the trees. When they are in this state of maturi- 
ty, in a dry day, the limbs may, he says, be slight- 
ly shaken. and partly disburdened of their golden 
store ; thus taking such apples only as are ripe, 
and leaving the unripe longer on the trees that 
they may also acquire a due degree of maturity. 
It mey not, he thinks, be amiss to make three 
gatherings of the crop, keeping each by itself.— 
The latter gathering, as well as wind falls, can, 
however, only be employed in making inferior ci- 
der ; the prime cider must be drawn from former 
gatherings.” 

In this country, however, the apples which first 
fall from the trees are apt to be worm eaten, and 
many of them inclose an insect, which naturalists 
denominate curculio. Such apples are not fit te 
make cider, but they should be gathered before — 
the worm escapes into the ground to continue his 
species, and boiled up, and given with other prop- 
er food to swine, or in some other way destroyed, 
so as to exterminate the insect which inhabits them. 
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hiaedl THE SEASON. Other early apples opened 
Mr Fessenpen—I certainly should not select} in 1825 oe May 8 
the present uncommon season, as a fit one, to sus-| in 1827 - - May 4 


pend my annual account of the progress of veget- | These are the general facts as to large plants 
ation. It is now fourteen years, since [ first pub-| not easily affected by casual causes. The present 
lished such a register, and I have found that it has |j, the most early season known, as to such plants 
excited as much notice as a thermometrical jour-| within the last fourteen. The same remark may 
nal. J will not say that any important results, any | he made as to herbaceous plants. Asparagus was 
great aid to cultivation may be afforded by it,— | cut in the same bed this year ten days earlier than 
neither have I ever yet seen any practical benefit, | in any year (except 1825) since the register was 
any essential aid to science from thermometrical kept. It is equally true as to grass. It is from 
registers ; but they are both of them entertaining. ' (en days to a fortnight more forward than usual. 
When the thermometrical register shall enable us| We have however had six days together so cold 
to calculate what weather we shall have in any) that asparagus did not grow one inch during the 
given space of time in future, the Journal of Flora,! whole period. As yet, we have escaped frosts ex- 
(as Linneus called it) may enable us to know when | cent one severe one. This does not appear to have 
to sow our seed with sccurity, and how to time | affected any of the fruits. Peaches never promised 
our horticultural labours. For myself, I have fee-| better. Pears do not generally promise well. The 
ble hopes of any beneficial result, other than a} 4pp/e blow will be of course less than that of last 





very agreeable amusement. 

The present season is one of the very few which 
transcend or surpass the ordinary limits, on the 
average of any ten years taken together. It has 
been said that itis earlier than any year since 


it has been and is very forward, and its forward- 
ness may be traced clearly to the early and long 
continued covering of snow. It is a fact within 


state, when the first snow fell, were found in an 
equally flourishing state, when the dissolution of 
the snow, some months afterwards, left them bare. 
Clover not six weeks old survived the winter, and 
was ready to start as the snow was dissolved. 


REGISTER OF THE SEASONS. 
Cherries began to open their flowers, 


in 1813 - May 10 
1835 . «10 
1816 G 
1817 - 6 OG 
1818 - . « 48 
1819 - “« G 
1820 - - “« 62 
1821 : « 9 
1822 “« 4 
1823 - — 
1824 “oY 
1825 April 23 
1826 . May 4 
1827 - - April 21 


year in those sorts of trees which flower biennally. 
Those which had full crops of Rhode Island green- 
ings and Baldwins last year, will not have a single 
blossom this ; for this reason we prefer the Spitz- 





‘enburg, and other apples, which bear moderately 
1792. This is not strictly true, but it is true, that | every year. 


,No mun can be accurate, as to the condition of 
, hin) his neighbours’ fruits. Generally speaking, how 
my own knowledge, that plants left in a growing | ever, it may be presumed that the state of one 


| A FARMER. 


These remarks apply only to my own garden.— 


,garden will give a fair average of the whole. 


N. B. I have said, that apple trees which bear 
moderately every year, are preferable to those 
which bear one year very full, and the next year 

not one apple. ‘T'oo little attention is paid to this 
| difference by the farmer. The apples which bear 
‘constantly are the Newtown pippin, Prince’s pippin 
Esopus Spitzenburg, the Russeting, the Bell flower, 
! &e. 

Roxbury, May 8, 1827. 


PEACHES. 


ren 


Noticing the effect of those frosty nights bring: 
to my recollection the highly rational and practi. 
cable plan, mentioned inthe New England Farme: 
page 275, of keeping back the vegetation by caus 
ing ice to form and remain around the tree til! 
later in the season; which perhaps might mos: 
easily be effected by erecting a close fence a few 
feet long on the southerly side of the tree, witl, 
refuse boards and stakes, against which the snow 
and ice would drift, and by covering it with some 
thing to keep off the rays of the sun, it would re 
main a number of weeks longer around the tre 
than otherwise, and the fence could be removed 
easily when no longer needful. ‘This plan would 
keep the buds of the tree in a torpid state as ef- 
fectually, as burying the vine in the cold ground 
keeps that so; and it appears to me a much pref 
erable plan to planting the tree on the northerl, 
side of a permanent fence, as recommended by 
I will not pretend to sa) 
that sudden changes and severity of weather i: 
some winters does not destroy the germs of frui' 
while locked in embryo in the torpid bud, yet, fron: 
fifty years’ observation, I think I can confident) 
assert, that nine times inten, when the fruit is 
destroyed by frosts and severe weather, it is in th: 
spring, after the buds begin to open. 

May 3. A Roxsury Susscriver 


many horticulturists. 





ON THE CULTURE OF SILK. 
Continued from page 323. 

I shal] here take an opportunity of mentioning 
that during the two first ages of the worms m\ 
practice always was, agreeable to Mons. Marte 
loy’s system, to keep the windows of the roon 
shut; but when once the second age was over ! 
inured them by degrees to the fresh air, by open 
ing the windows at first for a couple of hours in 
the middle of the day, and increasing the time o! 
the open windows from day to day, till at last | 
kept them elways open day and night particular; 
from the time of their getting over their fourt. 


Mr Ev:ror,—I much regret to be obliged to dif- |malady, till they completed their cocoons, unles: 


fer in opinion from some of my friends and neigh- 
‘bours as to the crop of peaches, apricots, &c. this 
'season,—who think the bloom looks well, and that 
‘ihe prospect of a plentiful crop is as yet fair. 

' Those acquainted with the first rudiments of 


the weather happened to prove remarkably cold 
and wet. But though this practice succeeded 
perfectly well in the south of France, I do not b; 
any means take it upon me to say that itis advise 
able to pursue the same method in Britain, as th: 





botany, if they have examined the blossoms, must 
‘have been convinced that those fruits were much 
injured, if not totally destroyed, by the frosts last 


difference of climate is great. On the contrary, 


\I should incline to think, that in England th 
| windows should always be kept shut during th 


Thus it will be seen that the present seasou was, month. The injury was very apparent on my peach ‘night ; but when once the second age is over. 
as it respects the opening of the cherry blossoms, ‘trees in a few hours after the frosts (of the 14th |thut it would be proper to habituate , ES Senate 
two days earlier than in any year during the last and 15th of April, if I mistake not). On examina-| gradually to the fresh air during the day, mor 
fourteen,—and earlier than the average of the tion of the blossoms, the anthers had lost their particularly after their getting over their fourti 


fourteen years, about fourteen days. 
THE OPENING OF THE PEACH. 
I shall take a smaller number of examples of the 
other plants, because one plant in effect shows 
correctly the true state of vegetation : 
Peaches in 1815 began to open May 10 
a 


te 


“« 1816 5 
“ 1825 ss April 25 
“ 1827 “ ‘ 16 
AppLes opened their flowers, 
in 1813 - - May 23 
in 1815 - - ‘ 18 


in 1825 (the earliest year before the 
present, for fourteen years) 

Siberian crab apple began to flower May 7 
Ditto, in 1827 . ‘ 4 


vivid appearance, and many of the stigmas or heads 
\of the pistils had assumed a livid and sickly coun- 
tenance, since which many of the pistils have ex- 
tended themselves double their usual length from 
the germ, become feeble, and the stigmas wither- 
ed and shrunk, so as to be incapable of imbibing 


malady, when it is of the greatest consequence t 
them: but even then, in case of cold wet weath 
er, I should think it advisable to shut the windows 
occasionally during the day. In short, in this ar 
ticle, a man’s conduct must be regulated by pru 
dence and good sense, in which his experience 


the fertilizing principle from the farina or pollen, |wwill greatly assist him. 


:if it were ever so abundant, but it was also obvious 
;that at least ninety-nine hundredths of anthers, 
|from which this farina is derived, none of which 
‘had arrived at maturity, had perished and dried up, 
{hence it is evident, the far greater part of the 
germs must be abortive ; while here and there a 
solitary blossom which had not advaaced so far as 
that the corolla had uncovered its important con- 
tents, previous to those cold nights, appears health- 
ful and promises fair. 





Upon the article of hatching the worms, it has 
been recommended to save the production of the 
first four days, as I observed this to be the gen 
eral practice in France :: but I must mention, tha‘ 
having met with a French gentieman at Montav- 
ban, who I understood had dedicated much of his 
attention tothe culture of silk, and in which | 


\was assured he had been particularly successful, 


I took the liberty, with a view to gain ‘aforma- 


\tion, to request of him to fayour me with an ac: 
i 
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count of his method of management, with which he | tomary to make choice of those which are judged | 
politely complied. By the account I received from | to be the best for seed, which are put aside by. 
jum, I found that the material difference betwixt| themselves, and afterwards from the whole of: 
this gentleman’s management and the general’ those to pick out in pairs such as are judged best | 
practice consisted in the following particulars.— | for the purpose ; taking care in this last choice to. 
He told me, that having long observed that the | pick out an equal number of males and females, as 
worms which were first hatched turned out always far as one can judge of the different sexes by the | 
to be more healthy and vigorous than those which cocoons. In doing this care must be taken to keep. 
were later in coming out, he had for this reason, the cocoons of the same day’s mounting always 
adopted the following plan, which he had then, separate by themselves, that the butterflies may 
followed for several years, and to which, in a) pierce the cocoons at the same time. If the good 
creat measure, he attributed his success. | cocoons taken from the whole are all first mixed 
If his intention was to raise a quantity of worms together, and from this general heap the cocddns 
equal to two ounces of eggs, his practice was to are afterwards picked out in pairs for breeding, 
put two ounces and a half of eggs to germinate, the consequences will be, that there will be set 
and to save no more than the production of the aside the cocoons of worms that have mounted 
three first days, throwing away all the rest. He the brush-wood upon different days, which of 
likewise made it a rule, upon their passing through course will have the effect, that the butterflies 
their different maladies, to take only the forward will pierce the cocoons unequally ; that is, not 
worms throwing away regularly all those which:on the same day, but at times distant from each 
remain long in getting over their maladies, and he other; so that there will not be an equal num- 
gave the following reason for his continuing to ber of males and females produced at the same 
follow this plan; namely, that from many years’) time, which must occasion the loss ofa great 
experience, he said he had found, that those worms many. of the butterflies, and consequently the 
which are hatched after the third day always quantity of eggs or seed will fall short of what 


turn out to be weakly, and are tedious in all their 
operations. For the same reason he rejected all 
those worins which linger in getting over their 
maladies, which he said were owing to their weak- 
ness, or to their being infected in some measure 
with some disease, which generally carried them 
off before they could make their cocoons; or if| 
they did get the length to make their cocoons, 
these last he maintained were so light, that they 
were not equal in value to the expense of the leaves 
which these worms will eat during their grande 
fraize. At getting over their different maladies, 
he saved only such as came away the first two 
days, throwing away all that were not ready at} 
the close of the second day. From what observa- 

tions | had myself made upon the silk-worm, I 

thought this gentleman had a great deal of reason| 
upon his side ; but as, in every thing in relation 
to this culture, I uniformly made it a rule to satis- | 





was intended, which shows the necessity of pre- 
cision in keeping the cocoons of each day apart. 

When you happen to have more females than 
males, you must employ the males of the preced- 
ing day asecond time, that you may not lose 
your supernumerary females. But this is only to 
be done upon urgent cases of this kind, because 
it is greatly preferable to cause the males to serve 
only once, if you can calculate so as to have al- 
Ways an equal number of both sexes for copula- 
tion. 

The double cocoons are to be distinguished by 
being much thicker than the others, generally 
broad, and not quite round. 

In taking the cocoons off the brush-wood, pick 
them off carefully, especially if there are any dead 
worms amongst them, which presently corrupt ; 
because such of the cocoons as touch these dead 
worms are spoiled by them, as they contract by 


fy my mind fully by experiment, I firmly resolved | that touch gluiness from the dead worms, which 
to submit his plan to that test. I was, however, hinders the silk from winding off properly from 
disappointed in fulfilling my intention in that re-| the cocoons. The best manner to know the good 
spect, by my having been obliged to return to from the bad cocoons, is to press them at the two 
Britain upon business before the next season of | ends with your fingers. Ifthey resist well that 
the silk culture came round. At the same time,| pressure, and appear hard and firm betwixt your 
as I still continue to regard this article as a mat-| fingers, the cocoons are certainly good. 

ter of great importance to that culture, I would, ‘Though they appear firm upon pressing their 
humbly advise, that it should be fully canvassed sides with your fingers, they may still not be en 
by experinent. \tirely good; the pressure at the two ends being 


III. The cocoons should be allowed to remain of aj] others the best manner of knowing the good 
upon the brush-wood for six or seven days after ones, 
the last of the worms of that particular parcel are rrr eee ee ee 
mounted. 


/ oy a eee | brush-wood, such of them as are intended for seed 
After the cocoons are taken down, they . | must, with, the utmost care, be cleaned from a!] 
be assorted according to their colours, og | the floss or loose silk which is about them, which. 
apart all the weak cocoons, and such as are double. if allowed to remain, would greatly hinder the 


Those ot one — lone St oF mas butterfly from getting out of his cell ; after which, 
their surface, end thence cabed satimy, with a needle and thread, you must thread the 


alee be 4 nae tse od at 5 ag cocoons by the middle, like a string of beads. But | 
sort of silk. in doing this you must take care not to hurt the 
est silk of the whole. insect in the cocoon with the needle. You are 


All tp Gece, ov orgee ry: yeah a - only to pierce just as much of the skin of the co- 
outside of the cocoons, must be carefully ta "+ | coon as is sufficient te attach it to the thread, and 


because the pedir mare oan neg ‘ams this is done at ‘be middle of the cocoon. to leave 
that outer silk the better they play i ’| the two ends of it free, as you cannot be certain! 


war-tag/ reserves te long og my pod at which of the ends the insect will pierce the co- | 
In clearing off the floss silk fr *{coon. This being done, you hang up the cocoons | 





when taken down from the branches, it is cus- 
s 


el 


against the wall of the room by a nail, until such 
time ns the butterflies come out. 
(To be continued. } 





AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 

A Correspoudent of the Montreal Herald has 
cirected the attention of the Legislature of Lowe: 
Canada to the urgent necessity of establishing 
Experimental Farms for the improvement of Ag- 
riculture. The following are some of the argu 
ments which he states in favour of his proposal:— 

* When we find that the nature of agricultural 
pursuits in this country is essentially different 
from that of Great Britain, when we {find that its 
lands are not as in that country, owned, and oc- 
cupied frequently in large tracts by rich proprie 
tors who have the means, inclination and intelli 
gence required for improvements, that the lands 
here are divided in small lots, among a people 
who have no high rents and taxes, to render the 
practice of those improvements obligatory upon 
them, and who are almost totally deprived of the 
means of acquiring knowledge of those improve- 
ments or discoveries by the great sources of dif 
fusion of science in other countries, and when we 
find that the great number of these small lots or 
farms is a cause which will perhaps always ren- 
der the employment of great capital, by more in- 
telligent proprietors unprofitable, until foreign 
markets are found:—We think the knowledge 
of these facts clearly proves the necessity of 
the adoption of some efficient system for rescu 
ing the agriculture of the Province from its pres 
ent low condition, under which its lands are con- 
tinually retrograding, and which system in con 
junction with the efforts of the Agricultural So 
cieties happily established may restore these lands 
to their original ahuudant yield. 

“T shall now conclude this part of the subject 
proposed with saying, that should any member or 
members of the Legislature, be happily animated 
with zeal and ability sufficient to bring forward 
the establishment of “ agricultural furms by the 
Legislature,” I have in possession a system for 
their management which I trust and hope, wil! 
serve to excite a proper spirit of emulation in the 
the Canadian Husbandman, a very desirable event. 
which may possibly beget a zeal among them for 
the practice of agriculture. They possess an 
acute and correct mind, which once well directed, 
by the successful master, will produce effects 
which will serve, not only as a happy employment 
of their genius, but produce a great and important 
advance in the agricultural wealth, and genera! 
prosperity of the province.” 


FLAX SEED JELLY FOR FEEDING AND FATTENING 
CATTLE. 

Loudon gives the following statement of the 
mode in which flax seed jelly is prepared in Eng- 
land. The propertion of water to seed is about 7 
to 1. Having been steeped in part of the water 
48 hours previous to the boiling, the remainder is 
added cold, and the whole boiled gently about two 
hours, keeping it in motion during the operation, 
to prevent its burning to the boiler ; thus reducing 
the whole to a jelly-like, or rather a gluey or ropy 
consistence. After being cooled in tubs, it is given 
with a mixture of barley-meal, bran, and cut chaff ; 
a bullock being allowed about 2 quarts of the jelly 
per day, or somewhat more than 1 quart of seed in 
4 days,—that is, about one-sixteenth of the medi- 
um allowance of oil cake. 
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EXTRAORDINARY COWS. 

Srr—In your Gazette of the 26th November 
last, we see that at Worcester Cattle Show, Gov. 
Lincouy of Massachusetts has offered for exhibi- 
tion a cow, which has often given 27 quarts of milk. 
When visiting the Chalais of Grayers in Switzer- 
land, thirty years ago, | have there seen numer- 
ous herds of cows, which yielded from 60 to 64 
quarts of milk each and every day. Some time 
after, when visiting the establishment of Mr Cha- 
bert, the director of the veterinary school of Al- 
fort, I saw the same species of animal affording, 
upon a soil far inferior to the former, as much as 
three buckets or twelve gallons of milk, and nev- 
er less than 8 gallons every day. 

Mr Chabert, in his publications, said that he 
had observed that cows, fed in the winter upon 
dry substances, give less milk than those which 
are kept upon a green diet, and also that their 
milk loses much of its quality. He published the 
recipe, by the use of which his cows afford him 
an equal quantity and quality of milk during the 
summer. Take a bushel of potatocs, break them 
while raw, place them in a barrel standing up, 
putting in successively a layer of potatoes and a 
layer of bran, and a sinall quantity of yeast in the 
middle of the mess, which is to be Jeft thus to 
ferment during a whole week, and when the vin- 
ous taste hus pervaded the whole mixture, it is 
then given to the cows, who eat it greedily. 

Phil. Gaz. 


MURRAIN IN CATTLE. 


A few years since, we copied froma Poughkeep- | 
sie (N. Y.) paper, what was considered a very ex- | 


traordinary circumstance, of an ox which sickened 
and died ; and how the butcher who assisted in 
skinning him slightly cut One of his fingers ad 
soon after died, with every appearance of having 
been poisoned ; and furthermore, that as many as 
a dozen hogs which eat of the carcase, lived but 
afew hours. This uccount has been doubted by 
many, and by some deemed incredible ; but we 
are in possession of facts which, by their similari- 
ty in cireumstances and effects, must establish the 
truth of the statement beyond a doubt. 

A gentleman of this city, who a few years ago 
was engaged in shipping large numbers of cattle 
to distant parts, informs us that among the thous- 
ands which be has bonght and sold, one instance, 
and but one, of a disease which bears any affinity 
to that above stated, has come to his knowledge. 
A lot of fine fat cattle was landed at Newfound- 
land, and permitted to remain in pasture or stall a 
few days, to recover from the lassitude of the pas- 


sage. In slaughtering the first ox selected, one | 


of the butchers suddenly became sick, and lived 
but a short time. 


that his death was caused by poison being infus- 


ed into his system, from the diseased ox, through | 


the wound on bis hand. 

The carcase of the beast was sometime shun- 
ned, till one person, wishing to save at least the 
tallew, made very careful attempts to extract it. 
The time was not long, however, before he exhid- 
ited the same symptoms of the fatal disease as his 
companion, and in a few hours expired. The ex- 
citement increased, and no one ventured near the 
dead body of the animal. At length a bold, reck- 
tess fellow, of Irish origin, came along, “half 


seas over,” and declared his determination to eat| violence of the fever throughout the system. 1 
of the meat which others so cowardly avoided.—| have known cattle feeding in stalls to be attacked 
In spite of counsel and resistance, he put his hand | with it, as well as those iu poor condition; and 
to the infected flesh and partook of the poison,; no doubt those in poor plight are more liable to 


which, before he had time to recover from bis 
state of intoxication, caused him to close his eyes 
forever. 

The death of three men, so suddenly, caused 


great alarin in this vicinity ; the remainder of the’ 


cattle were driven off, it being supposed that they 
were all fatally diseased; and the best medical 


counsel in the province was sought after and con- 
Atter due deliberation and thorough in- | 
vestigation of the whole circumstances, the learn-_ 
ed doctors gave it as their opinion, though we be- 


sulted. 


lieve neither of them have before seen an instance, 
that the disease was denominated the murrain or 
plague in cattle. 

As the occurrences of this malady are go rare, 
and in their effects so fatal, not only to the lives 
of cattle, but those of our fellow men, we have 
thought it would be interesting to agriculturists 
and those engaged in buying and slaying oxen, to 


give an account of its causes, symptoms and pre-, 


ventives, as far as our limited resources will per- 
mit. The disease is sometimes called the Gargle, 


and is occasioned in various ways, but principally | 


by a hot dry season, or rather by a general putre- 
faction of the air; which begets an inflammation 
in the blood and a swelling inthe throat, wiih 


other symptoms. The disease soon proves mortal 


to the beast, and is communicated from one to an- 
other. 

The symptoms are generally a hanging down 
and swelling of the head, rattling in the throat, 
short breath, palpitation of the heart, staggering, 
abundance of gum in the eyes, &c. breath hot, 
and tongue shining. To prevent this fatal sick- 
ness, the cattle should stand cool in summer, and 
have plenty of good water; and as their feeding 
in wet places on rotten grass and hay, often occa- 
sions the disease. particular care should be taken 
that dry and sweet fodder be given them. The 
most remarkable murrain we hear of is that men- 
tioned in the Philosophical Transactions, which 
spread itself through Switzerland and Germany 
into Poland and other states.—National Jourual. 


>A friend in West Cambridge, near Boston, 


informs us that two deaths have recently occurred | 


in that place, by persons who assisted in taking 
the skin from diseased animals. During the ope- 
ration they cut or scratched the skin, so slightly 
as hardly to be noticed, but the limb soon swelled, 
which terminated in death in a few days.—Ep. 





From the American Farmer. 


me. The others were alarmed and) ON yy DISEASE COMMONLY CALLED 
sent for a skilful physician, who on examining the 


body conld find no other marks than a small 
scratch on one hand. {!t was concluded, therefore, | th 


THE HOLLOW HORN. 

Mr Sxinnexn—There is, perhaps, no disease in 
| this climate from which our neat cattle have suf- 
fered so much as that commonly called the Hol 
low Horn; and, unfortunately, few persons have 
thought it necessary to give any attention to it, 
or its cure, for we find but little said in any ag- 
ricultural work relative to its treatment. 

The name appears to me, to be badly applied, 
as the horn alone is not the seat of the disease ; 
it pervades the whole system; and cattle with- 
out horns are quite as subject to it, as those with 
them ; having often seen those without horas 
have it. 

The hollowness of the horn, proceeds from the 





‘its attack, their system not being ina state to 


,Tesist any disease ; it occurs too at all seasons of 
| the year, but more particularly in the spring. 
| The animal attacked with it looks rough ; stares 
much in its coat, and falls off very fast in flesh. 
its food having but little effect in nourishing it. 
The eye looks very hollow and dead, and runs 
with a yellow matter which collects in the corn- 
ers, and around them. Many persons rely upon 
the feel of the horn, as the best indicative of the 
disease, but this, I think, very uncertain : in some 
cases it is at the root, cold tothe feel, while in 
others very hot. A very smal! gimblet will, how- 
ever, remove all doubts, and the mark on the 
horn not visible after a few days. Ifthe diseasc 
exists, the horn will be found without pith, and 
little or no blood will follow the boring ; whereas 
if the disease does not exist, you will find blood 
immediately upon entering the horn. The gim- 
blet used for boring should be well washed and 
| greased after using; for if it is not, and should 
| be used to try the horn of an animal not actually 
affected with the disease, it will most general] 
give itto them. It isa disease that is highly in 
flammatory and infectious ; and the animal hav- 
ing it, ought to be removed from the herd unti! 
well. The following mode of treatment, I have 
found very successful, and the beast soon restored 
to a thriving state. As soon asI discovered an 
animal affected with the hollow horn, I bled it 
from the neck (in the same vein in which a horse 
is bled) from two to six or seven quarts, according- 
ly to ite age, size and condition, and gave it from 
three quarts to one pound and a half glauber salts: 
with a middle size gimblet open the horns throug) 
and through, making the holes, so that they may 
be perpendicular in the usual position the ani 
mal carries its head, so that the pus formed may 
have a free discharge as soon as the horns are 
opened ; put through the hole into each about « 
table spoonful of strong vinegar, in which salt and 
black pepper, ground, has been put. The day fo! 
lowing, the horns must be again opened and 
cleaned from the pus, which generally is new 
|formed, and about half a teaspoonful of spirits 
turpentine put into each horn, and a little on the 
poll of the animal daily, during the continuance 
of the disease. One bleeding is generally suffi 
|cient; but I have known ceses in which it was 
| necessary to repeat it three times, as also the salts 
| The food during the continuance of the disease 
| is important—corn in every shape is bad—potatoes 
|are of great use, (with a small quantity of Brew- 
| er’s grains, if to be had,) and the animal ought to 
have from one to one and a half pecks daily, with 
hay in the winter, and grass if in summer. 

Potatoes have a wonderful effect on the anima! 
as soon as the bowels are well cleansed, the im- 
portance of which, any person will be convinced 
of, who observes the discharge from the animal. 
In some obstinate cases I have given daily, from 
a half to one ounce of nitre, sprinkled on the po- 
tatoes. It is important at the first bleeding to 
take as much blood asthe animal will bear, as 
the fever is more easily checked by one large 
bleeding, than two small ones, and the animal bet- 
ter able to bear it. 

In many cases the bleeding and salts have been 








'sufficient, withont opening the horns; and wher 
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‘ny the horn should be allowed to close. 

An animal having the hollow horn, should be 
cheltered from the inclemency of the weather, 
luring its continuance. No age appears exempt 
from its attack, having seen itin a yearling as 
well as at subsequent ages. I am induced to of- 
er this mode of treatment to your subscribers, 
having never in any instance failed in restoring 
ithe animal, where before this mode of treatment 
yas adopted I annually lost several. The fleam 
or bleeding cattle should be rather deeper than 
used for a horse, the vein in the neck, not laying 
<o near tue surface ; the orifice is closed with a 
in, in the same way as in bleeding a horse. 





From the N. Y. Commercial Adverliser. 
GARDEN SEEDS. 

As you frequently occupy a portion of your pa- 
yer with remarks on the cultivation of the vine 
ond fruit trees, and the present being the season 
of seeds, I would ask a small space in noting a 
few hints to Gentlemen Gardeners—men who have 
earned the art, and who keep and dress their 
varden with the sweat of their brow, (like our fa- 
ther Adam of old, the first Gardener we read of.) 
We pretend not to instruct: but very many of 
the gardens of our friends and customers are cul- 
‘ivated by men who never saw more of 2 garden 
than a few square feet of potatoes in Ircland, and 
y others who may have observed their mothers, 
hirty years ago, planting pumpkins and squash 
seeds in Connecticut: hence the many complaints 
f our friends that the seeds do not grow. That 
many of the seeds fail in growing we believe ; 
it that the fault lays, not with the seed but with 


‘aken in the early stage will generally be found 
‘o answer, but the boring certainly assists in for- 
ing a-new the internal parts of the horn, and 
which, as soon as it commences forming, the holes 





> Snnaiinainmeninm ———4 
ness of youth, in connexion with yellow and cov. 
ered teeth, and an offensive breath, arising alto. 
gether from a total neglect of the mouth, is gross- 
ly incongruous, if not disgustitig. Common sense 


on the contrary, with good manners, and a proper 


sample in a pot in her presence and requested her 
to call in ten days: she called, when we went to 
examine the pot,and the seed was just bursting 
through the earth, although we had neglected to 
water or take it in from frost at night. On en- 
quiring more particularly we learned that the attention to personal cleanliness, makes one eur- 
seed had been sown in one of the dry sandy | rent and acceptable every where.—-Med. Intel. 
fields in the Jerseys, at the time when it had not ae : 
rained for seven weeks, and the soil was dry and 
hot. A volume might be filled with such instan- 
ces, but enough has been said to satisfy any re- 
flecting person, that besides good seeds, good gar- 
deners are necessary in making a garden flourish, 
Rolling of Serds.—In all the system, of farming 
or gardening, there is not a more useful tool than 
the roller. Most of the complaints we receive of 
seeds not growing is owing to their not being|.. ’. : AP 
rolled. Celery, spinage, sale, and indeed Sean cnet “er Se swe? “ which is enndy ead 
every ther Kind feeds will not vegeat, ex 7, tans by this inure and enterprise, pu 
ee aaa a ‘aaan themselves and to their country. May it always 
- ei : ¥ ’| have that protection from Government, which may 
which answers the same purpose. : 


Where there | 
is no roller on the premises, the following may | 1 consiflered - some degree pledged to those 
enewer 20-0 eubstitete > who ventured the experiment. 

After the seed is sown, and the ground well: MIDDLESEX CANAL. 

raked, take a board or boards, of the whole length | The Middlesex Canal has opened for the season 
of the bed, lay them flat on the ground, beginning jwith good prospects. The elegant Passenger- 
at one edge of the bed—walk the whole length | Boat, capable of carrying 80 persons, all protect 
of the board ; this wiil press the soil on the seed Sled from the weather, ascends one day end de. 
then shift the board till you have thus gone over |scends the next. Curriages ere sent to any part 
the whole bed ; and in dry weather cover your) of the City for passengers. 

seed beds for 48 hours with boards laid flat on the On board a Canal Boat there is neither cause 


soil, and the seeds will come up almost immediate- | o¢ apprehension, fright or danger. ‘Chere is no 
$ g ar. B 


ly; and ifno boards are at hand, tread in the overturning of a carriage, or bursting of a boiler. 

seeds with your feet, or strike on the beds with | no impediment from fog, storm, or head wind. 

the blade of your spade or shovel. Yours, &c. omnia 
G THORBURN & SON. 


SALT. 

We are happy to hear that the Salt Manufac 
turers of Barnstable County have been pursuing 
a good business. ‘The Salt is improved in quality 
—and, we understand, is found to answer for ev- 
ery purpose. ‘The projection of the whole county 
into the ocean gives it the purest water. We 
have heard that the Salt is of the heaviest kind. 
Every person must rejoice that a people who re- 

















A HINT TO AMERICAN FARMERS. 
It has frequently been remarked, that the ex- 
portation of Corn, from any country, if long con- 
tinued, must tend to exhaust the soil, unless some 


THE PRESERVATION OF TEETH. 
It is the concern of each individual to cherish 





the gardener, we know in most instances, to be} and improve his own physical system—as it is 
ihe case. Two weeks ago a Gentleman came in the province to repair and restore this system 
the store and left an order for seeds and his gar-| whenever it is injured by accident or impaired by 
lexer to receive them, and walked away: while; disease. These respective offices, though they 
i was selecting the secds, among many other! often more or less run into each other, are in oth- 
questions, (which satisfied me he was no garden- |er instances quite distinct—as in the management 
er,) he asked if it would do to plant cucumbers, of the teeth—-The possessor lias merely to keep 
tomorrow? [April 4,} Iiad it been planted, it) his teeth clean, this being all that is requisite for 
could not have grown. A gardener knows that) their preservation ; the dentist inust do the rest. 
the heat of April will germinate a radish, onion, | This keeping the teeth free from itnpurities, is 
rturnip; but it takes the heat of Je to vege-| indispensable to their soundness and good appear- 
‘ate a cucumber, squash, melon, &c. and many ofjance. To suffer the particles of food and other 
the sorts of beans. 

In the fall of 1825, ene of these self-created 
gardeners purchased an ounce of celery seed, and 
in the spring following he sowed half of it ona 


ing about them, to remain, is te favor the produc- | 
tion and activity of those causes which effect their | 





| offending materials, which are constantly collect- | 


ruin. Whatever, therefore, is best suited to keep | 


articles capable of being converted into manure, 
are introduced to compensate for the injury.— 
Many parts of the North of Africa, and of Asia 
Minor, which formerly supplied large quantities 
of corn to Europe, have since become deserts.— 
Perhaps one of the chief causes of the progress, 
we (the English) have made in agriculture, and of 
the superior productiveness of our fields, has 
ariseu from our exporting but few, and importing 
many, of the articles which are capable, when de- 
composed, of becoming inenure, and being applied 
to revovate the soil, as much or more as it is ex- 
hausted by cropping.” —Jacobs on the Corn Trade 


CHINA, 
In an article in the Asiatic Journal for April, 


hot bed ; not one grain of it came up. Probably 
the bed was too hot; for men, not gardeners, 
often destroy seeds by giving them what garden- 
erscall too much bottom heat. As he lived far 
from the city and had no other seed, he was com 


pelled to sow the other half, which he did on; 


open ground in the garden in the month of May. 


After some days a cow broke in and trod over the | 


hed of celery :; soon efter, in the spots where the 
cow left the marks of her feet, the seed sprung 
up (to use the man’s own words) as thick as hair 
on a dog’s back, while not one seed sprung up on 
the parts not trod. He said had it not been for 
the cow, he would have blamed the seed. 

Very lately an elderly lady came in with a pa- 
Per of turnip seed, stating that her son had sowed 
wice of it, and not a seed came up: we sowed a 





! 





these instruments clean, is als best suited to pre-|on “the disturbed State of China,” it is asserted, 
vent their discoloration and decay. Whoever is |that the Empire is much agitated by internal com. 
accustomed to the luxury of aclean mouth and motions. The inhabitants of Formosa have been 
teeth, feels the want of his refreshment as strong-|in a state of insurrection against the Chinese 
ly, and enjoys it as highly, as a bather does a | government, for the last year. The mountaineers 
pure skin. descend and distress the people of the plains. In 
We every day meet with reputable people who |the N. W. of China there are serious disturbances. 
mean to be neat, and who have the satisfaction of | But the most alarming affair is a rebellion against 
imagining they are so, and yet they neither bathe |the throne of China, originating with the Ma. 
the skin nor rinse the mouth! Their standard of | hometan tribes in Western Asia. The Hong mer 
physical purity must be very low, for how can|chants and others in Canton have subscribed in 
neatness consist with a noglected surface and | million and half of Twels out of their incomes. 
mouth ? Some young persons, who are pleasing 
and estimable in other respects, seem to have no 
idea of the unpleasant effect which the sordid 
state of their teeth must have on their acquaint 
ance and associates. To see the bloom and fresb- | 





Several dogs in the city of Charleston, S.C 
have gone mad. A gentleman and lady and twe 
servants have been bit, and it appears that a great 
alarm prevails through that city 
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ND FARMER. an inch wide, round the branch or bough, which 
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BOSTON, FRIDAY, MAY 11, 1827. however, is always injured and sometimes ces- 
se oe <= === | troyed by this process. The best and safest way 
'to effect the early exhibition of fruit in young 
Those who wish to rear melons in perfection,| trees or barren boughs, is to tie wires or strings 
must be caveful in the first place, to procure good | about them so tight as to impede, in some degree 
seed ; secondly to plant them remote from an in- the circulation of the sap. This is less likely to 
ferior gort, from cucumbers, squashes, gourds and injure the tree or branch than cutting off the 








MELONS. 


pumpkins ; as degeneracy will infallibly be the; bark, and is said to be equally effectual in caus- |, 
It is not best, as a| 
Both the musk melon and water melon with all | general rule, to graft a young fruit tree, till you, 


consequence of inattention to these directions.— | ing the production of fruit. 


their varieties succecd best in a hot climate and a! have ascertained what sort of fruit it will produce, 


sandy soil. A good manure to be put under mel- 
ons or cucumbers, is an old compost of good loam, 
with the dung of neat cattle or swine. 

The author of « Gleanings from Books of Ilus- 
bandry,” directs when the melons have gotten 
four leaves, to pinch off the tops with the finger 
and thumb; and again when they have two or 
more lateral shoots, and two or more joints: sec- 
ondly, to have a fine fruit to permit but one to re- 
main ona stalk, and to pinch off the end of the 
runner at the third joint above the fruit, and also 
new runners that appear before the fruit should be 
checked. In a Treatise on Gardening, by J. Arm- 
strong, of Duchess County, New York, it is re- 
marked that “ There is much controversy among 
gardeners and savanis on this point—nor are the 
pinchers entircly united in opinion, how far this 
practice should be carried. Some content them- 
selves with taking off the cotyledons, when the 
plant has acquired three or four leaves—while 


‘naturally ; because, by so doing you may inserta. 


\graft, which will give fruit of less value than the 
tree would have afforded without grafting. 
MAKING YELLOW BUTTER. 
In Scotland, we are told, the dairy women give 
a fine colour and flavour to their butter, by grat- 


|ing some orange carrots, the juice of which, after | 


being strained, is mixed with the cream previous 
to churning. The quantity of carrot juice neces- 
‘sary for this has not been prescribed, so far as 
‘our observation extends, but the judgement of the 
imanufacturer cannot fail to suggest very nearly 
ithe quantity necessary to give the butter a proper 


‘colour. While cows have fresh feed in the spring, 


| probably, their butter would not be much, if in any 


| But when grass becomes short, or the dairy stock 
\is fed on hay, carrot juice may produce a good 
| effect. 





| lime may be valuable as manures,even when not ne. 
'you wish to compel to bear fruit. The branch, | cessary to preserve against insects ; when potatoc« 
‘are planted on land not perfectly free from worms, 
|(such for instance as land lately cleared from a 
\ forest, with what is called a good burn,) we shoul: 


,think no prudent farmer woulda neglect to cap his 
| hills or ridges with a good top dressing of quic}; 
lime or unleached ashes. 


ANOTHEK WAY TO PLANT POTATOES. 
We have been told that the following mode o; 


some parts of New England, but have no persona! 
knowledge of this kind of cultivation. 

On an even and smooth piece of mowing or pas 
ture land, make deep single furrows with a plough 
‘at 3 feet distance. Fill these furrows with ry; 
straw, or some other straw, and drop your pota 
toes 6 or 8 inches apart on the straw. Then with 
a hoe cover the potatoes by turning down the 
ploughed fu:rews upon them. They will require 
no more attention till they are grown. No hoe- 
jing will be necessary. The same land may be im- 
| proved as a pasture for sheep, as those animals 
) will not eat, nor materially injure the tops of th 
| potatoes. 

HESSIAN FLY. 
We cannot say whether this insect has, or wil 


J s li imake its appearance in our wheat fields. But if 
{degree improved by the addition of carrot juice.— | 


it should, a remedy for its ravages, heretofor 
| pointed out by a correspondent, may be worth the 
‘trial. As soon as you discover tiat the fly has 
‘deposited its eggs in the first joint of the stalk. 


others take off the principal bunches at the first/}GREATEST POSSIBLE PRODUCT OF INDIAN CoRN, turn sheep into your wheat field and let them ea: 


eye above the fruit, and suppress all the seconda 
ry branches, male flowers and tendrils. “ These 


| An able writer for the American Farmer in vol. 
‘ii. page 27 of that work says “J risk it as an 


ithe plants to the ground. An experiment of this 


| kind was made some years since, in Maine, whic): 


operations (says Mr Bosc) are founded on bad opinion confessedly, without actual experiment to | S°°™S to have been successful; a statement o' 


reasoning. 


ganize what remains.”’ 


ground so deep and perfect in its soil as to pro- 


In Honfleur they leave two or three melons only duce, and maintain to maturity, one stalk of In- 
to each-vine, and under each of these place a slate | Qian corn upon every 24 inches of square surface. 
without which the upper side and under side will 'If so, and we allow one good car to each stalk, 
not ripen together. ‘I'wo months are required to and half a pint of grain to each ear, the product 
mature them. “ The people at Honfleur attribute | would be about at the rate of one hundred and 


their success in melon-raising to the sea vapour 
which surrounds them, and to the saline particles 
contained in it—an advantage to be any where 
commanded, by dissolving a little salt in the wa- 
ter employed to moisten them.” 

Whether a bed of slate might not prove too 
warm for the melon in our climate is more than 
we can say; and have never known salt, either in 
solution or substance used as manure for melons, 
but think it wou!d not be amiss to try its effect. 
But care will be necessary not to use too strong 
a solution, nor too much of the substance of salt, 
lest the plant be destroyed by the application.— 
Probably a compost in which salt should form a 
part might be found useful as a manure for mel- 
ons. 

STRAWBERRY. 


It is said that this fruit has the power of dissolv- 
ing the tartar which accumulates and hardens on 
the teeth. Likewise that persons afflicted with 
gout or stone have derived great benefit from eat- 
ing strawberries freely. 

FORCING YOUNG FRUIT TREES TO BEAR. 

Tf you have young fruit trees, and are hesitat- 
ing whether to graft them or not, you may force 
them to exhibit specimens of the fruit they will 


sixty-eight bushels to the acre.” 
| It would be a very easy matter to try the ex- 
' periment above alluded to, by making hills of In- 
jdian c orn two feet apart, each way, planting 3 or 


'4 kernels in a hill, and leaving, at the first or sec- 


‘ond time of boeing but one stalk ina hill. Care! 


‘should be taken, however, in planting, to place 
each kernel at such a distance from its next 
neighbor that it may be pulled out, and not de- 
range the economy of the hill. 


TO PRESERVE INDIAN CORN AND POTATOES 
AGAINST THE GRUB WORM. 


The farmers of Rensselaer county, New York, 
'say that ashes or quick lime ought always to be 
applied to the top of corn hills immediately after 
planting, if it follow sward, to prevent grub larve 
from destroying it. The same application will 
have a similar effect, if applied to the top of pota- 
toe hills. But neither unleached ashes nor lime 
in its quick or caustic state, should in any case, 
come in contact either with the seed corn or the 
/young plants. [Memoirs of the New York Board 
of Agriculture, vol. ii. page 25.] Ashes or lime, 
applied as above, would not perhaps be so much 
needed where the seed corn had been soaked in 
copperas water, as has been repeatedly recommen- 





produce by making a cut in the bark a quarter of ded in the New England Farmer. Still, ashes and 


A cutting which ae ae | support it, that as a matter of curiosity it might be | which may be seen in the New England Farmer. 


ivol. i. page 347. The efficacy of this remedy has. 
however, been doubted by some who say that th 
_egg of the fly is deposited below the reach o! 
| sheep—and that there are successive generations 
of flies, so that destroying onerace might not en 
sure the plants against a succeeding tribe of th: 
same insects. It is therefore an object of conse 
quence to ascertain by new experiments, whethe: 
feeding down wheat after the fly has made its ap 
pearance will prove a remedy against that de: 
'tructive insect. 


BURNING CLAY AND SURFACE SOIL BY LIME WITH 


OUT FUEL. 


| Mounds of seven yards in length and three and 
\a half in breadth, are kindled with seventy-tw¢ 
| bushels of lime. First a layer of dry sods or par- 
|ings, on which a quantity of lime is spread, mix 
|ing sods with it, then a covering of eight inches 
lof sods, on which the other half of the lime is 
(Spread and covered a foot; the heighth of the 
mound being about a yard. In twenty-four hours 
|it will take fire. The lime should be immediately 
from the kiln. It is better to suffer it to ignite it- 
jself, than to effect it by the operation of water. 
| When the fire is fairly kindled, fresh sods must 


‘be applied. Mr Curwen recommends obtaining @ 
"sufficient body of ashes before any clay was put 
jon the mounds. The fire naturally rises to the 
top. It takes less time and does more work to 
draw down the ashes from the top, and not to svf- 
fer it to rise above six feet. The former practice 
of burning in kilns was more expensive ; did much 
less work ; and in many instances, calcined the 


ashes and rendered them of no value. 





raising potatoes has been successfully practised jy 
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The Season.—The present season is consider- 
ed a very forward one, though the weather has 
been cool, and the progress of vegetation slow, 
for two or three weeks past. In the grazing 
towns, sheep, young cattle, and colts have obtain- 
ed most of their food from the pasturés for some 
weeks. Hay is more plenty in this vicinity than 
usual at this time of the year, and the price is 25) 

‘ . | 
or 30 per cent. less than it was two or three 
wonths since. Grain on good land promises an 
abundant hayvest. Rye was 6 or 7 inches high in 





Connecticut a fortnight since, and the deep green 
wheat fields on Long Island presented a rich and | 
pleasing aspect. We were told that in the west- | 
ern part of New York, grain never looked better. | 
The farmer who told us two months since that | 
there would be no peaches here the present seas- | 
v0 was a true prophet. No blossoms have appear- 
ed, and many trees have been much injured by | 
the severity of the winter.—.Vorthampton Gazelie. 





To preserve eggs.—Some families in this town 
keep eggs through the summer in the following | 
method :—For 12 dozen of eggs take about a: 
quart of lime and slacken it in 3 or 4 quarts of 
hot water ; let it stand until cold, then pour it on | 
the eggs placed in a stone jar, adding one ounce | 
of cream of tartar, and water enough to cover the 
eggs. We are assured that eggs have been pre- 
served in this way more than three months.—Jbtd. 


Superstition.—The superstitions which prevail 
in some European countries interfere substantia!- 
ly with the industry and comforts of the people. | 
\ late number of the “ Bullgtin des Sciences,” re- 
lates that when a distemper attacked the cattle, 
in the Catholic kingdom of Bavaria, inthe year 
1820, more than 18,000 peasants, instead of hav- 
ug recourse to the remedies proper for the dis- 
ease, make a pilgrimage to Griesbach, driving 
their sick beasts before them. The next year 
30,600 people conducted their diseased cattle to 
the same place, to procure the assistance of some 
wonder-working saint or virgin. Itis melancholy 
that rulers and priests should encourage such op- 
pressive fooleries among the poor and ignorant 
peasantry.—Ibid. 











BRIGHTON MARKET, May 7. 
Beeves in market, 175; 22 unsold; sales from) 
5,50 to 6,75—2 very fine Oxenisold for 7,00 per, 
iundred. Working Oxen, 8 puir ordinary, few 
sales; good in demand. Cows with Caives, fow 
in market, those ordinary ; all sold—good ones. 
are in demand. Sheep, none. Swine, 385, verp 
few sold.— Patriot. ° 





From England.—An arrival at New York brings | 
the important inteliigence of a complete change 
ilthe British Ministers. 
appointed prime minister, in consequence of which, 
some of the old ministers, including Lord Wel- | 
lington, have resigned their places in the Cabinet. | 
Mr Canning is of decidedly liberal principles, and | 
ig the ablest statesman of England since the days | 
of William Patt. 





To make Blacking—For twelve years past, I 
have used blacking of my own composition, and 
can recommend it equal to the imported. I have 
ulways made it asl wanted it, in this manner, 
viz 1b. ivory black, 1 pint of vivegar, 4 tea- | 
cup white powdered sugar, § table spoonful of) 





sweet oil, one cent’s worth of powdered nutgalls. | 


)P 


cool, add 4 ofan ounce of oil of vitrol. 
[Mass. Spy.] 


Swimming.—Doctor Franklin, who was a close 
observer of every thing relating to domestic habits, 
was a great admirer of swimming. 
ed that it promoted health, when judiciously used, 
and was a preservative against danger. Warm 
baths are a great luxury, but, setting aside their 
cost, they are notas healthy as the cold salt 
water and plunging bath, which gives a firmness 
and color to the skin and flesh, and is every way 
bracing and agreeable. 





Fossil plants, now the natives of the torrid zone, 
have been found in abundance in Ohio. The Bread 
Fruit tree, the Bamboo, and the species of Palm 


plants. The supposition that these tropical plants 
were carried northward by the ocean is disproved 
by the fact that some of the trees stand upright, 
evidently on the spot where they grew. 





On the Ist of May it snowed 5 or 6 hours at Ban- 
gor, (Maine). It also snowed at Alexandria, near 
Washington City, the same day. 





The National Debt of England was estimated on 
the Ist of January 1827, at nine hundred millions 
of dollars,—that of the United States at seventy- 
five millions. 

The Quincy Rail-Way having been completed, | 
the workmen are now employed in transporting | 
the Granite for the Bunker Hill Monument, in! 
Charlestown. On the 20th ult. the work may be 
said to have commenced, and will now proceed 
with all possible expedition. —Essex Register. 





There wasa slight frost ut Savannah on the 
night of the 17th ult. 











Valuable Rea! Estate. 
For sale, the very pleasant Tarm, situated on the 
borders of the towns of Saugus and Chelsea, formerls 
owned by Mr Nathaniel Boynton, deceased, and ts 
known by the name of the Boynton Farm,on which 
is a good two-story Dwelling house, large barn and | 
out-houses, together with one hundred acres of excel- | 


| lent land, sixty or seventy of which are very superior Street. 


for mowing ; cuts from thirty-five to forty tous of hay, 
and with a little cultivation, might be made to cut | 
seventy. The pasturage is sufficient for five cows,a 
yoke of oxen, anda horse. [tis well supplied with 
excellent fruit, such as Apples, Pears, Peaches, Cher- 
ries, &c. with never failing springs of the best water. | 
The peculiar advantages of this estate would render it 
the object of a gentleman for a Country Seat, or it is 


| a suitable place for a Tavern, or having a sufficiency 


of water, would make a good place fora Tanner. The 
situation for pleasantness, is not surpassed by any es- 
tate in the county of Essex.* It is distant only six 
miles from Boston, and ten from Salem markets. For 


Mr Canning has been further particulars, apply to CORNELIUS C. FEL- Qats . 


TON, on the premises, or to DAVID TORREY, Scitu- 
3t. May9. | 
Lead Aqueduct Pipe. 
THE subscriber, Agent for the extensive Manufacto- 
ry of Washburn & Goddard, Worcester, for manufac- | 
turing Lead Pipes, has received and offers: for sale at 
the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North Market | 
street, a large supply of all size Pipe,from to 24 inch, 
made of the best materials, warranted sound, and 
equal to any English Pipe ever imported into the! 
country, and which is offered at wholesale or retail, on | 
the most favorable terms. Any quantity and of any 
size can be furnished and delivered at the shortest no- | 
tice. Contracts for farnishing and laying Pipe im any} 
art of the country, can be made on application to J. 
RK, NEWELL, Agent, 


ate. 








May 8. | 


Simmer this mixture over a slow fire ; then when. 


He consider- | 





Tree Brushes. 

For sale at the Agricultural Establishment, 52 Nort} 
| Market Street, a further supply of Tree Brushes, some 
| ofan improved kind. These brushes were invented by 
Col. Pickering, and are found highly serviceable in re 
moving caterpillars’ nests. 


The Coronation of Napoleon. 
Painted by the celebrated David, is now open to 
the public, in the spacious Hall over the New Market, 
The Picture is 36 feet long by 26 high, and occu 
pied the artist 14 years to paint it. 
Admittance 25 cents—a description of the Picture 
price 124 cents, to be had at the door. 
Hours of exhibition from 8, A.M. till 9, P.M. 
Green House Plants. 
| The Catalogues for 1827 of the collection of Green 
House Plants, now under cultivation at the Linnean 
Botanic Garden, William Prince, proprietor, near New 
York, have just completed and may be obtained gratis 
at the office of the New Englaud Farmer. The cata- 


which produces the cocoa-nut are among the | ‘ogue contains near £200 species, with the English and 


scientific names and the prices attached—a large pro- 
portion are newly introduced to this country, and arc 
in possession of no other establishment iu the union.— 
Orders sent to the New England Farmer office No. 52 
North Market street, Boston, or directed to the proprie- 
tor, will receive prompt attention, 
English Garden Seeds. 
GEORGE MURDOCK has just reccived by the 
London Packet, the following Seeds, viz: Early Frame, 
[lotepur and Charlton Peas—Green Imperial do.— 
Dwarf or Bordering do—English, Windsor and Long 
Pod Beans—Salmon and Short Top Radish—Red and 
White Turnip do—Early Dutch and York Cabbage— 
Green Curled Savoy do—Early and Late Cauliflower— 
Salsafa, or Oyster Plant—'Tomatoe, and Martenoe— 
100 Ibs. Mangel Wurtzel—50 Ibs. Sugar Beet—10 lbs 
Sweet Marjoram, and Thymc—-50 lbs, reue: 
4t. ay 4. 











POWDER, Shot, Balls, Flints, and Percussion Caps 

Wholesale and Retail, Constantly on hand at 65 Broad 
Ek. COPELAND, Jr. 

Further supply of Seeds. 

Just received at the New England Farmer office, No 
52 North Market street, Boston, a further supply o! 
Garden and Field Seeds, which makes the assortment 
by far the largest and best in Boston. A list of which 
may be seen in last week’s New England Farmer. 


100 bushels of MILLET, of a superior quality. 
100 lbs. Mance,n Wurrzet and Svear Beer 


PRICES AT BOSTON. — 











Corn, northern, - - - 60 to 62 
Rye, . : - 69 to 70 
- - - . 40 to 41 
Lard - - - - . 9 to 94 
Wool, full blooded merino, washed 35 to 50 
ditto unwashed - - 25 to 35 
“ native - - . 20 to 25 
pulled lambs’, Ist sort - 33 to 37 
PRICES AT NEW YORK. 
North River Wheat - - 94 to 97 
Genesee “s . . 100 to 106 
Rye - - - - 63 to 70 
Corn, northern, - - 54 to. 55 
Hops, (according to quality) - alto 15 
Lard, - - - - Z7to 8 
| Butter 18 tm 2% 
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From « Vagaries in Quest of the Wild and Whim- 
sical.” By Pierce Shafton, Gent. 


{In the following verses is infused a little of the 
freshness and simplicity of the olden time. | 
Qe SONG FOR MAY MORNING. 
It is May, it is May! 
And all earth is gay, 
For at last old winter is quile away : 
He linger’d awhile on his cloak of snow, 
‘To see the delicate primrose blow ; 
He saw it and made no longer stay— 
And now it is May, it is May! 


It is May, it is May! 

And we bless the day 

When we first delightfully so can’say ; 

April had beams amidst her showers, 

Yet bare were her gardens, and cold her bowers ; 
And her frown would blight, and her smile betray, 
But nowit is May, it is May. 


It is May, it is May! 

And the slenderest spray 

Holds up a few leaves to the ripening ray, 
And the birds sing fearlessly out on high, 


For there is not a cloud in the calm blue sky ; 
And the villagers join the roundelay— 


For oh! it is May, itis May! 

It is May, it is May! 

And the flowers obey 

The beams which alone are more bright than they; 
Yet they spring at the touch of the sun, 

And opening their sweet eyes one by one, 

in a language of beauty seem all to say 

And of perfume—’tis May, it is May! 


{t is May, it is May! 
And delights that lay 


‘Chill’d and enchain’d beneath winter sway, 


Break forth again o’er the kindling soul, 

And soften, and soothe it, and bless it whole. 
Oh! thoughts more tender than words convey 
Sigh out—It is May, it is May. 


Tue Unpeviever’s Creep, selected from their 
Works. 1 believe that there is no God, but that 
matter is God and God is matter, and that it is no 
matter whether there is any Godor no; I believe 
also that the world was not made; but that the 
world made itself; that it had no beginning ; that 
it will last forever, world without end; I believe 
that a man is a beast; that the soul is the body, 
and the body is the soul; and that after death 
there is neither body nor soul; I believe that 
there is no religion ; that natural religion is the 
only religion; and that all religion is unnatural ; 
I believe not in Moses ; I believe in the first Phi- 
losophy ; I believe not the Evangelists ; I believe 
in Chubb— Tindal—Voltaire, &c. &c. I believe 
in Lord Bolingbroke; I believe not St. Paul: I 
believe not revelation ; I believe not the Bible ; I 
believe in Socrates—I believe in Sanconiathan— 
I believe in Mahomet; I believe not in Christ: 
lastly, I believe in all unbelief.—Nat. Journal. 





It ie an old college joke that a youth, on his. 
matriculation, being told he was to subscribe to) 
the thirty-nine articles, very readily took out his 


purse and asked, “ how much ?” 


Se om 





Liquor at Fires—We learn from the Baltimore 
Chronicle, that a lad, charged with having set 
fire to a board yard, was influenced, as shown by 
testimony, to commit the act, in order to obtain 
the liquor which 8 usually distributed among 

‘those who work at engines. What a commentary 


| observed that the editor, Mr Gifford, had boaste: 
'of his power of conferring and distributing litera 
\ry reputation ; “ Very likely: and in the present 
{instance | think he has done it so profusely as to 


(have left none for himself” 
} 


| Arich Member of the Lower House, but cx 


|this, on the pernicious practice of handing about | ceedingly penurious, having one day descante: 


| liquor. 





| The Chinese have a saying, that an unlacky 


/word dropped from the tongue cannot be brought 


‘back again by a coach and six horses. 





As two city merchants were conversing togeth- 


: ' | 
er upon business, a flock of birds passed over 


itheir heads; upon which one of the traders ex- 
‘claimed, “ How happy those creatures are! they 
have no acceptances to pay.”—“ You are mistak- 
,en,” exclaimed his friend, “ they have their bills 
‘to provide for as well as we.” 





| Not long since, as acouple were going to be 


‘married, and had proceeded as far as the church- 
yard gate, the gentleman stopped his fair com- 
rade with the following unexpected address :-— 
'«“ Mary, during our courtship, I have told you 
most of my mind, but not all my mind—when we 
‘are married I shall insist upon three things.”— 
| What are they ?” asked the astonished lady.— 
| In the first place,” says he, “I shall lie alone ; 
secondly, I shall eat alone; and lastly, I shall 


find fault when there is no occasion; can you} 


|submit to these conditions?” “O yes, Sir, very 
easily,” she replied, “for if you lie alone, I shall 


‘for half an hour, at the Cocoa Tree, on the excc! 
|lent quality and cheapness of a waistcoat, which, 
jafter much bating, he had just bought at a tailor’s 
‘shop in the Strand, and which he was exhibiting 
‘in triumph to the gentlemen present, concludeii 
| by praising the high perfection of the Manchester 
}manufactures, and saying, “Can any thing be 
/more reasonable? Can any one conceive how 
they let me have it so cheap ?”—*« Very easily,” 
replied Sheridan, raising his head from a news 
paper, and heartily tired of being bored by such a 
isubject: “they took you for one of the trade, ani 
| sold it to you wholesale. 

| A tunnel from Liverpool to the Cheshire shore, 
under the river Mersey, is proposed, a distance o: 
more than a mile. 








A man apparently deranged, is at the hous 
of Mr Drake, in Almand, Allegany county, N. Y. 
He has arifle and pocket book, on which are 
marked Simeon Ellioft. From the papers in his 


possession, it appearsjthat he was formerly from 
Sutton, Mass. ‘ 








During the first ‘fifteen days of March, 1000 
| bales of Cotton, the product of Florida, were taken 


|not ; if you eat alone, I shall eat first ; and as to|to Pensacola, and sold at 84 and 9 cents. 


{your finding fault without occasion, that, I think, 
may be prevented, for I will take care that you 
‘shall never want occasion.” 


{ meee 


| A person named Owen Moore once left his 





tradesmen somewhat unceremoniously,upon which 


}occasion a wag wrote— 
Owen Moore has run away, 
Owing more than he can pay. 





—_— 


, Ata late fire in London, while the engines 
were discharging their centents against the front 
of a house, an inscription on it became nearly ob- 
literated. “ By my sowl,” exclaimed a witty Irish- 
man, in the crowd, “this is a queer time fora 
joke.” And who is joking ?” growled one of the 
\firemen. ‘ Why, don’t you see, honey, how you 
are playing upon words,” said Pat. 





At Bow-street a man called Jumper was charg- 
ed with robbing a Mr Trotter, of Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury. Trotter being too drunk to walk, 
Jumper was accused of trotting off with his watch 
—the watch unlike its master, went, and the case 
stands over. 





Bon Mots of Sheridan. 





| St. James’-street, the younger thus flippantly ad- 


| 


rogue ; what is your own o inion, my boy ?” Mr 


ment, took each of them by the arm, and instant- 


ly replied, “ Why, faith, I believe I am between 
both.” 


Looking over a number of the Quarterly Re- 


One day, meeting two royal dukes walking up. 


Sheridan having bowed and smiled at the compli- | 
' 
| Rams—Inquire of BENJAMIN SHURTLEFF Jr. Che! 
| sea, near Chelsea bridge. 
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view one day at Brooke’s soon after its first ap- | 
‘pearance, he said, in ven'v to a gentleman who, 


| Itis stated in alate English paper that 6,00) 
{houses are now unoccupied in Glasgow and vi 
cinity. 








Roman. 

A very elegant, full blooded horse, imported with 
| hope of improving the breed, will)stand this season a 
‘the farm of Mr Stephen Williams in Northborougk. 
County of Worcester. 

| ROMAN was purchased in England of the Earl: 
| Warwick and his pedigree has been traced in the Nev 
Market Studbook from Childers, the swiftest horse ths 
; ever run over New Market course, through eight gen 
| erations of the highest bred horses and mares in Eng 
}land without a single cross of inferior blood. At! 
| years old he won 5, and at 5 years old he won 4 prize. 
}and has since beat some of the fleetest horses in Eng 
|land over the moft celebrated courses. 

His colour « very bright bay—black legs, mane av 
tail—walks and ¢rots well—-is very good tempered- 
high spirited—agtive—full 154 hands high and is co. 
sidered by judges as handsome and well formed a hoi: 
as can be found in the country. 
| Mares have, been sent to him from all the New Fug 
| land States, as well as from the remote counties in th 
state and the neighbouring towns, and his colts a 
handsome and command high prices. 

Terms—$20 the season. to be paid before the mart: 
Northborough May 4, 1527: 


J. & A. Fales’ Patent Hoes, 











| Constantly for sale by French & Weld, 31 & 32 Son 


. . | Market street, sole a 
| Breaved him: “TI say. Sherry, we have just been | 


discussing whether you are a greater fool or 


! 
{ 


gents for vending the same. 
April 13. 





For sale 2 good young milch Cowe and three calves. 
of the Galloway breed. also 10 fine imported Saxon) 


April, 27. 





| 5-Published every Friday at Three Dollars per a” 

num. payableat the end of the year—but those wh 
pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing *' 
entitled to a deduction of Fifty Cents. 





